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(Drawn by A. FAIRFIELD.) 


“Without once looking round, Ulrich crossed the bridge.’’—p. 5v2. 


GABRIELLE OF “ZERMATT. 


«eq BY THE HON, MRS. BR, J. GREENE. :, 

PART Lats oe the muleteer’s voice, or the step of the traveller 

ABRIELLE stood, as“was hericustom, about jon foot. She looked brilliant this morning, for 
the breeze was just fresh enough-to heighten her 


‘ four feet back from the beaten ~pathyay, 
Poised on a low rock, listening for the sound. of bolour, and raise her fluctuating spirits, giving her 
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hope that the cloudless sky and the exhilarating 
air might bring many purchasers for her moun- 
tain wares of cream and strawberries, or for little 
Heinrich’s craft of curiously-carved wooden orna- 
ments or chalets. 

Gabrielle is known by no other name than 
“Gabrielle the beautiful,” that is to say, in the 
auberges, and mountain chalets, and at the table 
d’hote in the valley, when admiring tourists 
question their hosts. But the guides, among 
themselves, the hardy mountain muleteers, who 
earn their bread by honest toil, give her 
another name, equally truthful, “Gabrielle the 
coquette.” 

There is scarcely a guide over that jagged moun- 
iain path whose heart she has not broken, with her 
eyes so blue and beguiling, as day by day she has 
stood on the same morsel of rock, since she was 
seven years old, with the same lovely eyes and 
waving, unbound hair, asking so sweetly, with such 
courteous grace, “ Who will buy my sweet straw- 
berries—my sweet strawberries and cream P” 

They made poor Gabrielle what she is, these 
foolish mountain boors, with their great soft 
hearts; they told her, when she was six, seven, 
eight, nine, how beautiful she was; they gathered 
her strawberries on their early morning walks, 
and gave her rides in the evening on their mules. 
They caressed her playfully, and laughed at her 


air of childish pride and early assumption of dig-. 


nity; and now they are.xeaping, in pain, jealonsy,: 
seed knapsack, knickerbockers, and alpenstock, strain- 


and heart-burnings, the fruit.of the poisonous, 
their own clumsy hands planted in her heart.” 

But Gabrielle has a better nature, and it is ‘he 
very knowledge of this which drives them wild, 
makes them envy even to hatred Ulrich Valpel, 
who, they fear, comes first in her fickle favour. 

There is not one of these hardy muleteers who 
has not heard of Gabrielle as a daughter, and 
Gabrielle as a sister. “On-the mountain,” they 
say, “she is a queen,” and in the home chalet 
beneath the pines “she is a slave.” 

Tt is not, then, for herself poor Gabrielle stands 
all the day on the hill-side, till her cheek pales 
and her hands hang limp by her side; it is not to 


buy costly combs for her hair or silver chains for, 


her bodice. It is for old Michel Macquinet, brood- 
ing over the kitchen fire within, with pinched nose, 
long grey beard, and trembling hands. Macquinet, 
who, when he was young, blew the great horn on 
the hill-side, leaped the blue chasms in the glaciers, 
and out in tho ice walls footsteps for inexperienced 
travellers; Macquinet, who brought his gains 
home in the eyening and poured them into the lap 
of Madeline—wife Madeline, rocking poor Heinrich 
to sleep in her bosom, or i. listeating to the prattle 
of Gabrielle. 

Now the old horn is Or among the moss 
and fallen pines, wife Madeline lies in her grave in 











Zermatt, the hatchet is on the shelf, the guide. 
rope hangs useless on its peg, and Michel, old 
and decrepit, warms his shivering limbs in the 
chimney-corner, and babbles of the blue sky and 
God’s holy angels. 

But it is not for the sake of her father alone 
Gabrielle stands all day on the hill-side; it is for 
Heinrich, the guileless brother in the chilet-ingle; 
Heinrich, the love of whom keeps all that is fair 
and pure alive in her heart—a love born of pity, 
pity for the poor crippled limbs, which must never 
know the feel of the springing heather,—for the 
beautiful eyes, blue as her own, but larger still, 
and with that peculiar tearful purity which tells 
us plainly of a heaven near at hand,—pity for the 
frail blue veined hands which with such unceasing 
industry carve the sweet-smelling pine-wood. 

But we must leave Gabrielle “the slave” now, 
and return to Gabrielle “the coquette,” standing 
so jauntily this morning, poised on her ledge of 
flower-crowned rock. 

She has heard the song of the muleteer eoming 
round the hill, fresh and joyous for a fine bright 
day and work early begun. The colour has come 
and gone twenty times since she heard it first, 
she has even wavered whether she will descend 
and look beneath; but now they are quite close, 
and the coquette heart i is all astir. 

Here they come round the corner; Gabrielle 
lifts her painted tray, and puts on her sweetest 
smile.. A gentleman walking foremost, with 


ing up the path with unnecessary zeal. “He is 
@ novice in ¢limbing,”’ thinks Gabrielle, with a 
little scornful smile, as she steps forward. Here 
comes a mule’s head, heralded by a pair of bald 
brown ears—the colour mounts again—nay, it is 
only old Gobemouche with the broken knees, 
staggering beneath his female burden. Frantz is 
the guide—Frantz the miser, who does not give his 
beasts sufficient food. But Frantz knows his busi- 
ness well; he is ruled by a glance of Gabrielle's; 
he restrains his mule doggedly till the bargain is 
ended, and then, with an’ appealing glance for 
gratitude, he gives the signal for advance 

Here are more tourists; two elderly gentlemen, 
with blue spectacles and walking-sticks. They do 
not even listen to her. They pass on, talking of 
plants and flowers, foreign and indigenous. Ga- 
brielle laughs, but there is just the faintest echo 
of a sigh as she folds her hands patiently on her 
velvet bodice. 

Now, hark! you may know again the advent of 
a young, fresh life and a loving heart. Gabrielle 
smoothes back her wind-ruffled hair, and listens 
with a blushing pleasure. That song is for her: 
it is the voice of Wilhelm Swartz—handsome and 
brave. Wilhelm has broken hearts, too, in his 
time, but not Gabrielle’s. She admires him for his. 
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fine athletic figure—for his lion courage. She is | to torture me? must I for ever ask an answer to 


proud, too, to be the object of his fiery love; but 
she has heard stories in the valley beneath, which 
make her doubt his truth. 

Here he comes—not round the hill by the beaten 


| the one straight question, Canst thou love me, 
| Gabrielle ? ” 


“What answer did Marie Bauman give thee to 
the same question, Wilhelm ?—poor Marie Bauman, 


path, but over its heathy shoulder; he has no|so good and gentle; or Lucine Heller, in the 


mules this morning; he is going up hill to the 
mountain inn, to arrange for an early start in the 
morning, on an expedition fraught with exciting 
danger. 

“Good morning, Gabrielle.” 

“Good morning, Wilhelm.” 

“You will be rich, to-day, ma belle; the inn 


beneath is. swarming with the insolent English | 


and their pale-faced wives and daughters. There 
is not a mule to be had in the town; they are 
sending up the valley for more.” 

“That is well,” replied Gabrielle, with a blush, 
as handsome Wilhelm kissed her hand; “and 
where hast thou been these three days past, Wil- 
helm?” 

“Where have I been?—ha! ha!” he looked 
across at the giant Mont Cervin, and laughed 
loudly and long. “TI have been cutting steps with 
my hatchet in the ice for cowards. I have been 
tied to a rope’s-end by my waist, to drag the 
inglorious up to fame. I have been carrying 
provender for asses. But, see——-” he suddenly 
stopped, and, looking with a curious pride into 
Gabrielle’s eyes, lifted his cap from his head, 
“see, my beautiful one! what I have brought thee 
home—a trophy fit for a queen.” He took a bunch 
of bright blue gentian from his cap, and placed it 
in her hand. 

“Bah! is that all—is that all?” cried Gabrielle, 
with a scornful toss of her head; these blue 
things, which grow beside every common path- 
way P” 

“Ay,” replied Wilhelm, in some anger, as 
Gabrielle tossed_the flowers on the grass at her 
side; “but these flowers grew by no common 
pathway. Human foot never trod before, and 
neyer will tread again, the path where these were 
gathered. Ah, Mademoiselle Gabrielle, if those 
dainty feet of thine could have followed me over 
the glaciers,—if those blue eyes of thine could have 
watched me scale the slope beneath the black wall 
of the Matterhorn, and snatch them .out of the 
very mouth of death, ma belle, thou wouldst not 
laugh so scornfully.” 

“Didst thou gather them for. me?” asked 
Gabrielle, looking up under her lids at the tall 
Swiss, so handsome in his anger. 

“ Have I not told thee soP” 

“Good Wilhelm, thou must not risk thy life for 
me again.” . 

“Ay, a thousand times, and again a thousand 
times, were it only to hear thee say, so softly, 
‘Good Wilhelm.’ Gabrielle, why dost thou seek 





valley, what did she say ?” 
“ Gabrielle, thou lookest like an angel, but thou 


| speakest like a true fiend!” cried Wilhelm, in 


white anger, as he turned down the hill. 

“Wilhelm Swartz, stay a moment,” cried . 
Gabrielle, softly. 

“ Well, what dost thou want now ?” 

“Hast thou seen Ulrich this morning in Zer- 
matt?” 

“Which Ulrich? is it he with the dark face and 
the white heart ?” 

“ Tt is Ulrich Valpen I ask for,” replied Gabrielle, 
proudly. 

“The same. Nay, I have not seen him since the 
morning he refused seventy francs to climb the 
Cima di Jazi—a hill a baby might crawl up without 
leading-strings! base coward as he is!” 

“Ulrich is no coward,” cried Gabrielle, hotly ; 
but when he was out of sight, and she stood on 
her dais again, her cheek burned, and tears of 
mortification gathered thickly in her eyes. 

Wilhelm had said right. All the long morning 
the mules with their human burdens crept round 
the hill-side till the strawberries were all sold, the 
cream all drunk, and Heinrich’s wares disposed of. 

Then Gabrielle went home to the chalet beneath 
the pines to prepare the midday meal for her 
father and brother, to change her rdle of queen for 
that of slave, to lift the heavy pine-logs, to stoop 
over the crackling fire, and spread the humble 
board. : 

“ Gabrielle,” asked Heinrich, wearily, “hast thou 
seen Ulrich to-day ?” 

“No, not to-day; but he may yet go up the hill 
this evening.” 

“It is a week to-day since he has come to see 
me,” continued Heinrich, plaintively ; “my store 
of good wood is nearly out. He promised he would 
bring me some. Dost thou think Gabrielle he has 
forgotten ?” 

“He is too sluggish, perhaps, to drag his long 
legs up the hill,” replied Gabrielle, half beneath 
her breath. 

“Gabrielle, what dost thou say? dost thou not 
love Ulrich, who is so kind and gentle ?” 

“ Good Heinrich,” said Gabrielle, softly, and she 
put her arms round her brother’s neck and kissed 
him. 

When the midday heat was over, and the dinner 
in the chalet ended, Gabrielle sallied forth again 
laden with frésh stores; but her step was less 
springing than in the early morning, and her 
manner betrayed a secret discontent. 
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Wilhelm had called Ulrich a coward, and the 
scornful epithet was rankling at her heart. Nor 
was this all. Heinrich had spoken the truth: it 
was a full week to-day since he had visited their 
chalet, or driven his mules up the hill. 

“He thinks he is sure of me, and that he may 
treat me as he likes,” Gabrielle said to herself, 
angrily, as she climbed the slippery heather; “ but 
I may show him the difference some day; while he 
loiters in his careless assurance another may bear 
off his prize, qui sait ?” 

It was true, Ulrich might have married her long 
ago, if he had wished it—if he had chosen, likeother 
guides, to risk his life on the slopes of the Matter- 
horn or the frozen precipices of the Jumeaux; 
but no; he preferred to drive his sober mules day 
by day over the safe and beaten pathway, and to 
receive in return a meagre payment—too meagre 
to enable him to marry Gabrielle, the mountain 
queen ; therefore, those who would have laid down 
their lives for Gabrielle called him, in their jealous 
anger, a coward. 

But Gabrielle knew in her secret heart that he 
was no coward. She knew well the cause of his 
apparently sluggish indifference. In a chalet 
almost on the glacier’s brink, lived the mother 
who had given Ulrich birth—blind, decrepit, and 
exacting. While she lived, he must live too. For 
a handful of shining gold, for the pride of a daring 
exploit, he could not willingly risk the life which 
God had given him for her support. She knew 
all this, and yet the coquette nature was so strong 
this afternoon within her, she could see nothing 
but his faults and shortcomings. 

Gabrielle found plenty of customers again for her 





these eight days. Perhaps he has gone over the 
St. Théodule.” 

“Fear not, mademoiselle,” laughed Pierre, con- 
temptuously ; “Ulrich Valpel is not likely to 
place any of his bones in danger;” and loosening 
his mule’s reins from the rock round which he had 
tied them, he dragged it sullenly up the hill. 

Gabrielle turned aside with an impatient sigh. 

The evening closed in calmly. The stars were 
beginning to shine in the pale green sky, as she 
descended the hill towards the chalet beneath the 
pines. 

She had reached the small bridge over the 
stream. Her foot was touching the first mossy 
plank, when she heard a voice calling her, and, 
looking across, she saw stout, sturdy Ulrich Valpel 
standing on the opposite bank. 

Her face had been pale, almost sad, as she came 
down the slope. Now—true to her coquette nature 
—it changed. Her colour rose, her lips pouted, her 
head was held proudly, and she hesitated to advance. 

Ulrich would have crossed over to meet her; 
but, as he stepped upon the bridge, she cried, 
loudly, in feigned terror— 

* Ah, miserable! Why wilt thou seek to cross? 
Art thou not afraid that the planks may give way 
and precipitate thee in the roaring water ?” 

“ Gabrielle !” 

“Ay. If seventy francs will not tempt thee to 
climb the Cima, why risk thy precious life for 
me ?” 

“ Gabrielle, what dost thou mean ?” 

“T mean that thou art a true coward, Ulrich. 
Afraid of wolves in the pine-forests, of the cows 
in the pastures, of the grasshoppers in the field, 


fruit and cream, and by eight in the evening the! of a girl selling fruit on the hill-side! Which or 
painted tray was empty, the last chalet sold, and all of these great fears have kept thee from our 
Gabrielle had sat down to rest; then round the hill, | house so long?” 


leading his patient mule, came Pierre Garten, 
slowly and sadly. He had spare limbs, a sunken 


“ Gabrielle, thou art not kind.” 
She had crossed the bridge now, and was moving 


face, weak eyes, and a crooked frame, but a heart on; but, standing with his arms folded on his 


full of a love as intense as Wilhelm’s. 


breast, looking down into the puny stream, which 


Gabrielle was ever good to him; for when she she had called a torrent, Ulrich made no offer to 
saw him she thought always of Heinrich in the | follow her. 


chalet-ing’e. She did not tease or wound him, 
as she did the others, for her pleasure. She spoke 
gen ly. but pitifully. 

“Well, poor Pierre, hast thou had no work to- 
day, that thy mule walks riderless ?” 

“Nay ; but she is tired, poor thing; and so am 
I, for that matter.” 

“Well, sit thee down here and rest.” She 
pointed to the grass at her side. “Tell me, 
my poor Pierre, hast thou seen Ulrich Valpel to- 
day in the valley?” Gabrielle did not mean to 
wound him, but Pierre started aside from her 
question. 

“Nay; what should I know of Ulrich Valpel ?” 





“He has not come up the hill with his mule 





So broad and stalwart a figure, so manly and 
generous a face, so true and firm an eye, could 
scarcely cover a coward’s heart. 

Gabrielle halted for a moment and looked back. 

“Wilhelm Swartz is brave,” she cried passion- 
ately. “See what he gave me.” She tore the 
blue gentian from her bosom and hair. “ There, 
when thy coward fect have followed him to 
the slopes beneath the black Matterhorn; when ° 
thy coward hands have plucked flowers such as 
these out of the very jaws of death, thou mayst 
see Gabrielle again, but not til then.” 

Without once looking round, Ulrich crossed 
the bridge, and passed through the pine-trees out 
of sight. (To be concluded.) 
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FINDING OUT GOD. 


HE power of the Great Being is the | higher knowledge to cheer their drooping spirits 
first of his attributes which “strikes | and stimulate their flagging energies. A religious 
the mind. The failure of every | belief possible to the few cannot be one suitable 
attempt to think a period of com- | to humanity ; neither can we believe that the only 
mencement for his existence, or a| revelation given by the Deity of himself can be 
time when it shall end, forces on ne so narrow and necessarily exclusive. 

== $= reflective But can the mind of the philosopher by searching 
eternity. Neither can it be denied that Natore | find out God? Up to this, the Deity has been re- 
in general proclaims his benevolence; though | garded simply in the light of a Being of superior 
in connection with this there are sources of per- | power, wisdom, and goodness, the maker and 
plexity, to which allusion may be made again. God | upholder of the universe; and for a belief in him 
never left himself without a witness to his attri- | as such it has been briefly shown, in a former 
bute of goodness, “in that he did good, and | paper upon a kindred subject, that Nature 
gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, | affords sufficient grounds. Accordingly, a belief 
filling our hearts with food and gladness.” Much, | in the eternity of his existence has been arrived 
doubtless, depended on the constitution of indi-| at by the patient thinkers of every age. The 
viduat minds, and the dispositions of particular ; immensity, if not the infinity, of his power and 
persons, in interpreting the teachings of Nature. | knowledge, is also deducible from the survey of 
The matter—to make use of a philosophic distinc- | even that portion of the universe which comes 
tim—for the construction of a tolerably faithful | urder our observation. It has, indeed, been 
idea of the Deity was within the reach of man, | doubted by some modern writers whether we 
but the form had to be impressed by the mind of} could legitimately, from the only data which it 
the beholder, and the idea, consequently (in which | is in our power to make use of, arrive at the con- 
the form is as important as the matter), varied | clusion that the Supreme Being must be infinite. 
greatly in different cases. If man’s mind reflected | But these writers confine their attention entirely 
with faithfulness the beams from the face of|to the argament derived from the marks of 
Nature, the fair outlines of a noble figure would | wisdom and power manifested in that part of the 
have resulted. But the mind of man presented | universe (necessarily finite) of which man can 
anything but a faithful mirror to the aspect of; have any knowledge, overlooking altogether the 
Nature. Sin dimmed, corruption disturbed, and} da priori argument, based on the necessary se- 
passions distorted the image; and in many cases | quence of the idea of the Perfect and the Infinite, 
the hideous aspect of the reflected figure might | from the consciousness of the imperfect and the 
well cause Nature herself to recoil in terror. It | finite; an argument which can number amongst 
is easy for the philosopher to show that it is in| its supporters the names of Anselm, Descartes, 
man’s power to find out very much about the | Malebranche, Fénélon, Bossuet, and Leibnitz, and 
being and attributes of God (a position which | which has also commended itself, under a slightly 
Revelation itself concedes); but in all his anti-| different form, to some of the most eminent 
Revelation reasonings he presupposes the ex-' philosophers of our own time, though their in- 
istence of that which is but rarely found—an , cautious application of the term negative to our 
unprejudiced mind, undisturbed by passion, and | idea of the Infinite seems likely to mislead. 

calmly intent on the discovery of truth. Deny| The primary and necessary beliefs of humanity 
him this, and his reasonings, for the most part, | seem to form the most satisfactory basis on which 
fall to the ground. And yet, if only this be| to ground our belief in the Infinite. It is an 
necessary to prosecute the inquiry with success, | originally implanted principle in man’s nature, 
how small—how wretchedly small—a fraction of | which springs up with the first developments of 
humanity can ever hope to arrive at any true| his conscious life. The conclusions of the specu- 
knowledge on the subject! But few of the care- | lative reason approach indefinitely to the same 
worn children of men have leisure for the pro-' point, without ever positively reaching it; whilst 
secution of the elaborate deductions by which the moral and emotional parts of our nature per- 
the philosopher arrives at his conclusions. The | sonify and vivify the idea (believed to be infinite, 
never-ending toil necessary to supply their physical but not conceived as such), by attributing to the 
wants, effectually precludes even those not deficient Infinite Existence feelings arid affections similar 
in the requisite moral qualities from benefiting | to those experienced in ‘ourselves, but which, at 
by the studies within the reach of the studiously | the same time, we cannot but believe to exist in 
contemplative; and yet these weary sons of toil | an immeasurably higher degree in the Infinite and 
stand equally, nay, far more, in need of some ' Absolute. And humanity cannot choose but per- 
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sonify its idea of the Supreme; for if we do not 
conceive of the Deity as a person, we are unable 
to conceive of him at all. It is with the form ofa 
Person that the heart of man invests the Infinite, 
though the intellect cannot reconcile such a form 
with its speculative convictions-of the nature of 
the Infinite; and it is in this manner that God 
reveals himself to us in the Bible. But the most 
advanced modern philosophy scouts the idea with 
indignation, stigmatising it as a human weakness, 
springing from the anthropomorphical views we 
take of the Ultimate Cause, and one of those illusive 
ideas which are so deeply rooted in the mind of 
man. These conceptions of the Deity being thus 
discounted, as unworthy a philosophic mind, the 
process of rationalistic refinement has gone on, 
eventuating at last in the monstrous notions of 
Feuerbach, Strauss, &c., that Ged is nothing but the 





personification of the general notion of humanity; 
or that of Fichte, that the moral order of the 
universe is itself God. Having abandoned the 
humble faith of Christians, these philosophers haye 
constituted Reason the sole judge of all things, 
unrestricted in its judgments, and acknowledging 
nothing as out of the reach of its jurisdiction; 
and this, despite the continual experience of our 
daily life, that on all sides our prying curiosity 
meets with restrictions and barriers which no 
effort of the human mind has ever been able to 
break through. The consequence has been, that the 
field of religious feeling is laid waste, every vestige 
of reality shattered, an atmosphere of gloomy, 
metaphysical abstraction overshadows the whole, 
and God has been reduced to a Nothing, which 
men reason about, and fancy they know, under 
the name of the Infinite, 








THE GLORY OF CHRIST’S ABASEMENT. 


BY THE REV. G. A. CHADWICK, A.M. 


Se pea is often and most justly said that 
Ba Wag | Christ came to visit us the first time 

Ww 
| a 


"#4, in great humility, and shall come the 
Si 


second time in his glorious majesty. 
No terms can be too vigorous to ex- 
press the contrast between the child of a car- 
penter’s wife, taking his first-rest in the stall of 
beasts, and Him who shall sit upon the clouds of 
heaven, encompassed with the armies of his holy 
ones,—between the mock purple and thorny 
crown of Pilate, and the many crowns which the 
, seer beheld upon his head, and the vesture upon 
which is written, “King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords.” And yet (for those who had eyes to see 
it) there was glory in his lowest stoop as well as 
in his utmost elevation We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth,’—the glory, that is, of 
personal character, and not of attributes of 
dignity and office. 

The pomp of rank and place was stripped away ; 
he was empty, and of no reputation; and so the 
fools of appearances were fooled, the dull observers 
of external form saw no beauty that they should 
desire him. Yet he did not cease to be himself; 
and so far as the life is more than raiment,—so far 
as the king is greater than his retinue or his 
robes, just so far (in all serious, deep, rightly- 
judging estimation) the real inward personal 
glory that remained with him was greater than 
any apparent external or official glory that he did 
or could lay aside. 

The text just quoted tells us that “the Word 


was made flesh, and dwelt among us;” which, in | 
the original, is “ tabernacled among us.” Ii looks | 





back, with an exquisitely beautiful allusion, to the 
presence of God among his people in the most 
holy place, where his glory was so veiled and 
curtained round, that only one solitary man in 
every generation was allowed at any time to 
enter, to gaze upon the mystical Shekinah, to 
see him who dwelt between the cherubim shine 
forth. Exactly such, thought St. John, was the 
coming of Christ to man; his Deity lay shrouded 
behind the veil of flesh, upon which the godless 
and irreverent gazed and saw no greatness. His 
own received him not; but some received him, 
and they (like the high priest of Moses) pene- 
trated further than the multitude; their eyes 
saw the King in his beauty—‘“we beheld his 
glory.” That glory consisted in being full of 
grace and truth. 

1. We behold his glory in the grace which led 
him to bow down tous. We may feel (and God 
grant us a clearer sense of it) the profound 
humiliation and abasement which was implied 
in taking mortality and scorn, in place of divine 
majesty and greatness; but who does not feel 
also the grandeur of heart which it implies? 
Suppose that you should find a king toiling 
among common workmen at their trade, you 
would lament the downfall of his power; but 
once there was a monarch who made himself 
illustrious for ever by stooping so low as to 
labour in a dockyard for his barbarous and 
savage subjects. Thus did Chris: for us; and 
the angels praise him for ever in the skies for 
what we call his humiliation, and no anthems 
swell so high and full as those which tell how 
he was slain. 
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Blessed for ever be he who stooped so low to 
raise his’ creatures from their pollution! Yet 
never let us dream that he was polluted, or really 
disgraced in doing so; it was the grandest thing 
(if we may with reverence speak out our thought) 
—it was the grandest thing he ever did, for if 


«Twas great to speak a world from nought, 
’Twas greater to redeem,” 


Sublime, to sit far above all principalities and 
powers; sublimer still to lay his dignities aside, 
and be serene, and resolute, and calm, in the 
lowliest place of all. 

Ah! which of us knows the dignity of that 
abasement P They could not see it who loved the 
uppermost seats in synagogues, and to be- called 
ofmen “Rabbi!” ‘They cannot see it still, whose 
best aim in life is to have—no matter what—a 
title, or a carriage, or a country house; instead 
of to be something, and to do something; instead 
of praying—‘ Lord, put me, if need be, in the 
lowest place, but make me gracious and truthful 
as Christ was: help me to say, as he did, ‘ Lo, 
Tcome to do thy will, O God.’” 

2. We behold his glory in the grace which led 
him to be patient with us. There is a spurious 
notion of greatness that places it in a quick and 
resentful temper. The Sons of Thunder thought 


it would be a fine thing to call down fire on the 
Samaritan village, and consume it for rejecting 


them as Jewish pilgrims. The duellist long 
thought his honor was vindicated in taking 
the life of his dearest friend, for some petty 
insult or neglect. How few are there, even in 
the professing church, who really know what 
spirit we are of, who are thoroughly superior to 
the temptation of answering a sharp word sharply, 
and “giving as good as we get.” No doubt the 
Roman soldiers wondered at the poor spirit of 
their prisoner, when he was reviled and reviled 
not again, but gave his back to the smiter, and 
his cheek to them that plucked off the hair. 

Yet you might as well think the greatest rock 
would be the easiest to move, as fancy that the 
greatest man would be the easiest to alienate and 
estrange. Love in Christ’s heart was a plant so 
deeply and strongly rooted, that no trifling storm 
could root it up, no common frost could wither it. 
Let us repeat, it was a great humiliation—and 
God grant us to feel something of its magnitude— 
to be with us and to suffer us so long, and to en- 
dure “such contradiction” of them that were all the 
time “sinners against himself.” But yet there 
was truer majesty, and a radiance more divine, 
shining out from that forbearance, than from any 
punishment that he could inflict. And all in whom 
his Spirit was not stifled—all who recognised his 
Messiahship, must have felt deeply the greatness 
of soul that could accept calmly so much insult 





and so many stripes, and go on still working out 
the eternal wellbeing of his enemies; that could 
know his power to “ crush them before the moth,” 
and yet never exert his strength against the petty 
creatures that came buzzing and stinging around 
him all along his path. 

3. We behold his glory in the grace of his 
familiarity with sinners. For it must be confessed 
that human virtue is wise to draw a sharp line be- 
tween itself and the really vicious, and to be very 
timid about crossing it. 

Foul thoughts are dreadfully infectious; and we 
shrink back, partly indeed in aversion, but partly 
in fear as well. .We cannot take hot coals into our 
hands and not be burned. In bad company we 
find, at the best, a half unconscious lowéring of our 
tone; we appeal to earthly motives, and know not 
how to escape the snare, without casting our pearls 
before swine. 

Not so with Jesus. He went without hesitation 
to the worst, and allowed the worst to come to him ; 
and in his presence there grew up a.strange new 
school of disciples—demoniacs, from whom the 
devil had passed away; publicans, who left all and 
followed him; wicked women, whose names are now 
sacred in the Church. Neither was his the cold 
formality of mere official intercourse: he walked 
and talked with them ; he ate and drank with them; 
and the Pharisee looked on with a scowling brow 
and a malignant heart, little dreaming how much 
greater than his own was the purity which mingled 
with the defiled, and took ‘no stain. 

Who can feel aright the “glory” of that fear- 
less intercourse? the outcasts who gaze upon the 
virtuous and good, and long in vain for a kind 
look and a helping word;—the holy who look 
upon the fallen and depraved, and sigh to bring 
them back—all, upon either side of the dividing 
line, who are not content to think of it as a per- 
petual and impassable division, and still to take 
their unblessed ease in swinish foulness, or in 
sleek Pharisaic hollow-hearted cleanliness—all 
such behold his glory in his free and unem- 
barrassed boldness. 

It was visible, however, not in his grace alone, 
but in his truth. There may be two meanings for 
this phrase. We may call a man “full of truth” 
who proclaims his convictions without shrinking, 
whatever they may be. Now Christ denounced, 
sometimes with burning invective, sometimes with 
withering irony, the false and cruel chiefs of his 
nation and his faith—the wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, the whited sepulchres, the blind leaders 
of the blind. Christ could have escaped death 
by one word of compromise with the priesthood, 
of flattery to the people, of supplication to his 
judge. But he who was so gentle and tender, as 
long as gentleness was possible, struck heavily 
and struck home when blows were demanded to 
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awaken the dormant sensibility, even by pain. It | loneliness of the orphan and the widow; and the 
was the last chance, and it failed, for, although | first of his disciples that ever wore a crown was 
he aroused them, it was only to bitter malice, | the author of the first poor-law in the world. We 
and sullen, watchful, murderous hate. But was | beheld his glory! 

there no glory in the-bold attempt ? -But who shall tell his influence upon stil} 

While he spake, there were some who mocked, | greater, and more sacred causes? Truth has 
and hinted of wine and devils—men of seared | not striven with predominant falsehood, faith has 
hearts and blinded eyes, who obeyed not the truth, | not risen superior to persecution, torture, and 
but had pleasure in unrighteousness; but others | death; lonely witnesses have not stood forth to 
there were who caught sight, in those impassioned | befriend the friendless, to pity the trampled, or 
moments, of the unearthly nature of the Speaker: | to seek the lost—but lo! He was with them 
therefore the multitudes stayed about him till| always. With Polycarp and Latimer in their 
they would have fainted by the way; therefore the | shroud of flames; with Athanasius in his dreary 
officers returned to their employers without their | lurking-places; with Luther warring against the 
victim, saying, “Never man spake like this man ;” | world; with Howard and Fry in the filth of the 
therefore they asked one another, saying, “ What |lazar-house and the dungeon; with Carey and 
manner of doctrine is this?” therefore Peter said, | Brainard and Martyn, among wild faces and 
“Lord, whither should we go? thou hast the | strange tongues and hostile creeds; with Wilber- 
words of eternal life ;” and, therefore, their hearts | force breaking the chains of our own fathers’ vic- 
burned together while he talked with them on the ; tims; with John Brown kissing the negro child 
way to Emmaus. They beheld his glory. on his way to the gallows of the slave-holder. 

It is no small part of that glory which all eyes| Is there no glory here? 
that are purged from natural defilement behold | -And yet you must multiply these shining in- 
in Christ’s life below, that the moral effects of | stances by the tens of millions of his unremembered 
his work have been the most durable, the most | disciples among all nations, and peoples, and 
extended, and the most deep-reaching since the | tongues, if you want to compute the riches of that 
world began. “excellent glory.” 

Ever since that story was recorded, all gentleand | How many children in the dawn of life have 
loving souls have been drawn to it, like scattered | met and conquered their early temptations, and 
soldiers to their own rightful standard. The sorrow- | grown up virtuous and pure, by the strength of 
ful have felt its consoling power, and looked up, | that life and death, who must otherwise have 
and smiled amid their tears ; the softness of mere dropped into the early grave of debauchery and 
timidity has lost nothing of its grace, and yet excess! How many a youth has turned back 
learned the firmness of duty and of truth; brazen from some terrible temptation, that wrung his 
licentiousness has trembled to behold a purity at | very soul with agony; how many a maiden has 
which it dares not scoff; the hypocrite has shrunk | stopped short upon the flowery and shelving 
from it, as from a frowning judge; every true, brink of the gulf of ruin, as they remembered the 
heart has been stirred and drawn by it, like the | love, the sorrows, and the purity of Jesus! How 
tides by the attraction of the moon; and trembling often has he assuaged the pangs of hunger, of 
penitence has despaired no longer, since it found | ingratitude, of injustice, of despair; smoothed the 
a holiness that looked down with pity upon its bed of disease and anguish; turned aside the 
fall. dagger of resentment, robbed the sting of death! 
Ever since Christ was crucified, there has not | Surely, surely, when we think what he was, 
been one truly great deed in which the Spirit of ;and what he wrought, we can scarcely believe 
Christ was not felt, presiding, cheering, and | that the first coming of our Lord was so inglo- 
directing; and even they who missed the spiritual | rious as men sometimes call it. 
power of his life and death, caught and acknow-| They can give thanks to him for his great glory 
ledged the inspiration of his heroic fortitude. It | who are themselves transformed into his image, 
was thus that the misguided but noble-hearted ready to stoop to men of low estate, to bear 
Crusaders left home and ease to bleed upon the | personal injustice, to be jealous of no honour but 
Syrian sands; that Elizabeth broke the arm of | their Master’s, to defend that like him who before 
Spain; that More and Russell trod the scaffold | Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession. 
undismayed. Christ, who will sometime put an| They can gaze, as if through the rent veil of 
end to war, has already transformed it from a/| his fleshly tabernacle, and behold the true She- 
savage butchery, followed up with cold-blooded | kinah, the indwelling Deity within, and learn what 
torture and outrage, to be generous, and chivalric, | depth of meaning underlies that great beatitude, 
and grand. Christ has built every hospital, and | “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
endowed “every almshouse that, in any region, | God”—ay, often, where the foul can sce nothing 
heals the maladies of the poor and consoles the ' better than a reed shaken by the wind. 
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(Drawn by J. D, Watson.) 


‘* As when the sunlight on this prison floor 
Recalls some scene that I shall see no more !”— 
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THE PRISONER. 


Oy INCE I walked careless in the noisy street, 
WS . With common words for any I might meet, 
1 }3) And did the petty duties each day brought, 
aes And grievous troubles from small sources 
wrought, 
Ah, me! it seems a weary while ago, 


*Tis dreary desolation here to wait 

The dreadful hour when I shall meet my fate! 
Whilst others all the sweet of living share, 
Nor of the hapless captive think or care. 

Yet once it bore as little on my mind, 

When other men in other prisons pined. 

I too in heedless, over-hasty blame, 

Forgot the human heart beat’on the same; 
Forgot the subtle agony which wrings 
A wounded soul, remembering common things ; 
As when the sunlight on'this, prison floor 
Recalls some scene that I shall see n nomore ! 


Perchance somé gentlé hearts may grant my pain 
The justice they would’ hope themselves $6 gain; © 





Nor blindly every accusation trust, 

When he, who only can refute, is dust. 

And in the end, most lives appeal above ; 

Some cry for “ Rest,” and others wait for “ Love;” 
For “Justice” to the one just Judge I call !— 
And Heaven provides a recompence for all. 


Yet still, tis very hard to die like this! 

No household hearth my presence there to miss; 
Nothing to leave, except this dismal cell, 

No loving lip to press a last farewell! 

But through the tumult of a rabble rout, 

‘Mid grave hard faces, full of stinging doubt, 
Forlornly lone, this hunted soul must go, 

‘Anid bear to heaven few memories but woe! 


And yet I could not join the world again ; 
My heatt has withered in this bitter pain. 
“Wounded by finding mortal Justice blind, 
‘T’ve almost lost my faith in human kind. 
*Tis best to bow beneath man’s erring rod, 
‘And ask no more for justice—save from God! 
LF 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEEPDALE VICARAGE,”’ “MARK WARREN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. - 
= HE room below Mr.Percival’s was in a 
if state of “Sabbath order and ‘quietude. 
aa Helen's work did not lie, as usual, on 
| the’ table.’ “Ehere’ was a” fire, but’ no 

- ‘lamp. ‘The firelight was all that Helen 
had, we which to decipher the countenance-of Joyce. 

He came forward to meet her, holding out both 
his hands. She glanced up featfully. He smiled, 
that was one comfort; his eyes had their old hopeful 
expression. He stooped and kissed’ her forehead 
tenderly—Helen fancied joyfully. 

She stood, in her usual quiet way, waiting for him 
to speak. Though her heart beat with a sickening 
throb of anxiety, she was not demonstrative enough 
to show it. At length, as he did not tell her what 
she had been, all this long weary day, hungering 
and thirsting to know, she said, “Joyce, have you 
got it?” 

““No, Helen. 

She staggered back a little, and put her hand to 
her forehead ; then she became quiet and self- 
possessed as ever. 

** How is that, Joyce ?” 

“Some one else has stepped in before me.” 

He did not say it bitterly, nor even despondingly ; 
and all the time he still smiled. 

Her face, white and eager, in spite of her self- 
command, was turned up to him. He could feel 
that she trembled. 





“Helen, Iam not sorry; something has happened 
which may turn out better for us even than that!” 


‘He had worked himself up to a state of hopeful ex- 


citement, since his interview with Squire Cranstead: 
he was sure to do, if he went home to muse on the 
subject. 

Helen’s face was still white and eager. 

“What do you mean, Joyce?” asked she, steadily. 

IT mean, that I can make a fortune in five years, 
if I have a mind to do it.” 

“But how, Joyce—how? It is not possible!” 

“ Yes, it is, my dear little prudent Helen! When 
I have been five years in India—— 

“ India !” 

The suppressed anguish of her voice struck Joyce 
to the heart. 

“Helen, my darling, not without your consent; 
I will never stir an inch unless you tell me!” 

She still clung to him, trembling from head to 
foot. He knew she was weeping; he knew a great 
dread had fallen on her—a blank cruel sense of 
desolation ! 

“Helen, if you wish it, I will stay in England, 
and try my fortune again. It does not seem inclined 
to bea bright one; but we shall, at least, be together. 
Do not weep, my own Helen,” and he press sed her 
fondly to his heart. : 

To both of them, at this moment, separation 
seemed akin to death. 

She raised her head. The tears were wet on het 
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cheek ; but still she had become calmer. 
him to explain himself, and, with a trembling hand, 
she wiped the tears away. 

«Tell me, Joyce, what you mean by talking of— 
of India.” 

She said it with a kind of gasp. All that was 
terrible in loneliness, in separation, in the loss of 


all that which was most precious to her on this | 


earth, was included in the word! 


He told her, standing by the fire, his bright hopeful | 


eyes looking into hers, he told his tale. How an | 
opening had been made for him, better than he could | 
ever have dreamed of ; how the mischances and im- | 
pediments that had strewn his path here would | 
vanish; how, in five short years—— 

Here he stopped. Helen was audibly sobbing. 

“Helen,” said he, breaking off in his recital 
to soothe and to comfort her, “I will say no 
more; I will give it up. You shall not have this 
to suffer.” 

“Stay, Joyce,” and she wiped away her tears with 
the same trembling hand; “let us consider what is 
best for you to do.” 

Then, with her usual calmness and precision, she 
began again to question him. As he replied, she 
seemed to be weighing his answers in the balance 
of her sober common sense. 

It was evident that. Joyce wished to go ;—that, 
notwithstanding all his affection for her, and the 
grief he would feel at parting, his heart bounded at 
the idea. In England, as far as his prospects were 
concerned, he seemed. to be a ruined man. Could 
she condemn him to such a fate simply for her 
sake—for the sake of her woman’s fears, her woman’s 
weakness? Could she debar him from that golden 
harvest out yonder, merely to spare herself the 
pang of separation? Ah! no; such was not the 


She asked l 





nature of Helen Percival. 
Yet the shadow of a terrible grief fell upon her— 


endurance to their very foundations. She had not 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“Tr I were you, Almeria, I would never have that 
girl here, now Archibald has come home.” 

“Nonsense, Georgina ! as if it made the least atom 
of difference!’? 

“Only, that she is the most beautiful creature I 
ever saw in my life!” cried Georgina, warmly. 

“Nonsense!” again repeated, Almeria. “Nobody 
admires her but you, and you never had any taste! 
A little brown creature like her, indeed!” and she 
laughed derisively. ‘To think that Archibald should 
even look at her!” And she gave a complacent 
glance at herself in the mirror over the chimney-piece. 

Almeria was tall and thin, and on this distinction 
she founded her claim to beauty. She had long cork- 
screw ringlets, dark eyes, but not pleasant, ones, and 
a throat decidedly angular. The rest of the girls 
were short and stout. 

“Not even look at her!” repeated Almeria, grow- 
ing more emphatic. “Besides, he is aware she isa 
nobody.” 

“T don’t eare for that. I wouldn’t trust hin! 
and if he asked her to marry him—— 

“Georgina, you are a regular idiot sometimes!” 
cried her sister, angrily. ‘“ When you know what 
hard work it is, to get any one tocome to the house— 
six girls, and only mamma—you ought to be thankful! 
Our last party was quite a success, owing to that 
girl’s music.” 

“Well, I’ve done. I say not another word. It’s 
your concern, not mine,” said Georgina, shrugging 
her shoulders, 

The intimation conveyed in this speech was far from 
displeasing to Miss Trentham, She smiled, and tossed 
her corkscrew ringlets, with an air of complacency. 

Archibald had been used to flirt with Almeria from 
his boyhood upwards. Through all his fierce temper 
and evil conduct ; through all the terrible scenes that 
had taken place, in consequence, at his home, had 
these love-passages, if such a term could be applied, 


a grief that shook her fortitude, her patience, her | 
| 
| 


his vivid imagination, his sanguine buoyant tem- | continued. When absent from her, such time as his 
perament. She could not feel so certain; she could | father sent him abroad, simply to get rid of him, he 
not span those five long years so easily. Many had written to her, now and then, to keep up the 
and grievous were the evils that stared her in the | acquaintance. He had been, once or twice, on the 
face—evils she had prepared to meet with serenity, | brink of committing himself, but he had never 


because of his presence, his protection thrown | 
round her like a shield. 
ocean rolling between them; with neither love, nor 
sympathy, nor protection; to meet the cold, hard, 
bitter world; for five years to struggle with it 
alone, single-handed, ea she had all day been 
thinkins a fiery trial 
indeed ! 

She had to leave him. Already the bell had rung 
twice, and she heard the silvery voice of Dolores 
calling her. She bade him a hurried, farewell, and 


| 


blinded with her tears, her heart bleeding with | 


anguish, she hurried up the stairs. Once she fell 
upon her knees, and stretched out her hands to | 
heaven: “oh, my God, my Father, leave me not: 
neither forsake me!” 


But Joyce away; the} 


actually made her an offer of marriage. 

Almeria felt nearly as sure of him as if he had! 
Nearly, for even she had sundry misgivings, con- 
_ cerning the precise nature, and probable duration, of 
the link that bound them. She was very anxious he 
should come on Thursday, as he had promised, con- 
ditionally. 

“I have been in Spain, Almeria, and if you get 
me a Spanish song, I’ll come!” he had said, as he 
helped her into the hired carriage, on the night of 
Mrs. Chillingham’s party. 

It was not often that Archibald Cranstead was 
known to attempt such a civility. Almeria, softened 
towards him, and eager to gratify his whims, as far 
| as she could, resolved to lose no time in making sure 
| of Dolores. 
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The conversation, above related, took place after a 
late desultory breakfast; Almeria being the last to 
make her appearance. As soon as the meal was over, 
she hurried to her room, and put on her walking-dress. 
For all she had boasted of the little brown girl, 
whose sister did plain sewing, she felt, in her heart, 
that if Dolores was not in the mood for coming, it 
would be of no use to ask her. In fact, Dolores, 
little and brown as she was, had complete rule and 
dominion over Miss Almeria Trentham. 

Susan admitted her to the home of the Percivals. 
She had been there often before to see Dolores, and 
she walked into the sitting-room, where Dolores 
happened, just then, to be ensconced in an arm- 
chair, with her feet on the fender. She got up as 
Almeria entered. She wore a simple morning wrapper, 
and her hair was tied back with a blue ribbon. 
The tips of her embroidered slippers just appeared 
from under her gown, and her little hand had on an 
embroidered mitten ; she wore, besides, an apron with 
daintily-embroided pockets. Altogether, simple as 
her dress was, she would have made a bewitching 
picture. 

“ Still she is a nobody,” thought Almeria, by way 
of consolation. 

“Well, Dolores, my dear, you see I have come to 
look after you again. Pray, how is your papa?” 

“ Papa is not so well this morning,” she replied. 

“What a pity!” and Almeria, in her costly sables 
and velvet cloak, sat down opposite her friend. 

“TI hope it will not prevent you from coming to us 
on Thursday. We are going to have a party.” 

‘ Are you?” eried Dolores, her eyes sparkling, 
as they always did, at the prospect of going any- 
where. 

“Yes; and I want you to come, and to play the 
harp, and sing some of your Spanish songs.” 

Dolores stood a minute, one hand clasping her 
delicate throat, her eyes fixed with a wandering 
expression on Almeria. 

“The most lovely creature I ever saw in my life!” 
was a speech which came back to the apprehension of 
Miss Trentham. 

“Tam afraid Helen will not like me to go out,” 
said Dolores, presently, in a voice as sweet as the 
carol of a bird. 

“Oh! but you must come! positively must! I have 
invited a gentleman on purpose to meet you—one 
of our county nobilities. It would not do to dis- 
appoint him.” 

“Who is he?” asked Dolores, simply. 

“A friend of mine. Indeed, I don’t like, of course, 
to say such things; but, hem!—I am not exactly— 
but on the very point, of being engaged to him.” 

“Who is he?” again asked Dolores. 

“Mr, Cranstead, Junior, son to Squire Cranstead, 
of the abbey,” replied Almeria, looking down with a 
maidenly blush. 

She did not see the small fingers give a kind of 
convulsive clutch, nor did she perceive the vivid 
light which leaped, like a flash, to the eyes of Dolores. 
She was going on, in a maundering tone-~ 





“Of course, I don't wish it repeated ; because, if 
anything happened, it would be so unpleasant. But 
we have been attached many years, ever since we 
were children. And now——” 

The velvet cloak heaved with a sigh, meant to be 
sentimental. 

“TI will come on Thursday,”’ said Dolores, in a clear 
bold tone. 

“Will you? That is delightful! Dear Archibay 
has only just returned from abroad. He has heey 
travelling in Spain.” 

Again the fingers gave a clutch. Again the eyes— 
marvellous eyes they were—flashed, with a com. 
plicated expression. 

“Yes, I will come. I should like it, above all 
things. It is very dull to be shut up here.” 

“Of course it is; and as your sister is at home, 
she can attend to Mr. Percival.” 

“Oh, yes! Helen can see to papa,” replied Dolores, 
composedly. 

The moment Almeria was gone, up flew Dolores to 
her chamber. She had the art of flashing from place 
to place with the rapidity of a tropical sunbird 
She flew to her chamber, locked the door, and, falling 
on her knees by the bed, burst into a smothered peal of 
laughter. When one peal had finished, another began. 
In fact, she laughed till she could laugh no longer, 
Then, rising, she threw herself, quite exhausted, into 
a chair. Even here, spent as she was, she gave vent 
to short explosive paroxysms of merriment. After 
which she rose, and darted to a chest of drawers, 
pulling one of them wide open. From this drawer 
she took out a number of fairy-like dresses, and held 
them up, to see which would be the mest becoming. 
There was a fragile thing, of a pink material, almost 
like gossamer. This she chose, after some delibera- 
tion; and, putting back the rest, dragged it down to 
the fire below, and, sitting on the carpet, proceeded 
to rip up the seams: with the utmost impetuosity, 


| every now and then giving way to fresh bursts of 


soft, silvery laughter. She was absorbed in her 
occupation, when a quiet voice behind her said— 

“ Dolores, what can you be doing ?” 

Dolores turned round quickly, the scissors in ome 
hand and the gown in the other. 

“T am altering my pink frock, Helen.” 

“Is it necessary to do that to-day, Dolores?” 

“Absolutely so! I am going out on Tliursday 
night, and I mean to wear it.” 

Helen had gone to the cupboard, to fetch some 
medicine for her father. She was very pale, and her 
eyes were swollen. Delores took little heed of these 
appearances. She was beginning to rip and to cat 
as vehemently as ever. 

“ Are you going to the Trentham’s?” asked Hele, 
fearfully. 

ae 5 

Dolores could be as lacenic as the Spartans of old, 
when she chose. : 

“T am sorry for it, dear. Now papa is so ill— 4 

“Papa is always ill, and you are at home, Hele, 
interrupted Dolores, ripping open her last seam. 
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“TI wish you would be advised, Dolores, and give 

it up.” 
Pidoed, I shall go, you may depend on that, 
Helen. See, there’s the gown!” and she got up and 
shook it. ‘I shall make it quite a love of a thing 
before I have done. I shall gore the skirt, and put 
bows of ribbon, and do up the bodice—the little 
bodice, Helen, you remember—with the lace; and 
I shall wear the pearls, and the gold band on my 
hair; and—don’t begrudge me one wee bit of plea- 
sure, Helen,” added she, coaxingly. 

“I don’t begrudge you anything that is for your 
good, Dolores,’ said Helen, gravely. 

“T hate things that are for my good! You areso 
tiresome, Helen! You were never young!” exclaimed 
Dolores, dancing gaily round the room. 

Helen’s sorrowful eyes filled with tears. 

“There! take papa his medicine. Iam going to 
alter my dress at this table. And kiss me, Helen. I 


know you are fretting about that intolerable Joyce. 
He would lose any 


Of course, he has lost the place. 
place on earth, no matter what!” 

“Dolores!” and Helen uttered a little cry of pain. 

“Hewould! Helen—it’s acase!” replied Dolores, 
who had danced away to the farthest end of the room, 
and who spoke as lightly as though the words she 
uttered were of no more import than a feather. “I 
would get rid of him, if I were you, and start afresh 
with the new year.” 

Helen did not answer. She rose, took up the 
medicine, and hurriedly departed. Dolores called 
after her in a peremptory tone— 

“Isay, Helen, can you spare Susan to run down 
to Workstone, and borrow a fashion-book ?” 


CHAPTER XV. 
Ir was getting dusk this bleak January evening. 
Snow had again fallen, and the gardens and grounds 
ofthe abbey lay buricd in the wintry wreath. From 
out the windows of the drawing-room, however, 
streamed a warm glow of fire-light, which flickered 
on the dreary waste outside. - 

But the drawing-room, though it looked so bright 
and cheerful, had only one occupant, and that occu- 
pant was its mistress, the lady of Cranstead Abbey. 

She lay upon the sofa near the fire, a wrapper of 
leopard’s skin thrown over her. On the top of ti ‘s 
coverlet her hands were tightly clasped. Her brow 
was knitted, as if she were suffering some kind of 
pain bodily, or, perhaps, even mental. There was no 
light, save from the fire, for, though it was getting 
dark, no preparations had been made for closing up 
for the evening? But, presently, a middle-aged wo- 
man, Mrs. Cranstead’s favourite attendant, entered, 
ad, with the tread and touch of one thoroughly 
irained and disciplined, she lowered the blinds and 
drew the curtains. Then she lighted the lamp upon 
the table, placing over it a shade, to soften the effect 
of the glare. When she had finished, and was re- 
ae with the same noiseless tread, Mrs. Cranstead 
Spoke, 





“ Did James post my letter, Martha?” 

“Yes, ma’am, half an hour ago.” 

“Has Mr. Cranstead come home ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. My master is dressing for dinner.” 

“TI shall not ge down-stairs, Martha. Directly 
dinner is over let us have tea.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

And Martha retired, softly shutting the door 
behind her. 

A few minutes after, a step came briskly along the 
corridor. Then there entered the master of Cran- 
stead, ready dressed for dinner. He came up to the 
sofa with an air of affectionate concern. 

“Ts your head any better, my dear?” 

“No; it aches terribly. Is”—and she looked 
anxiously into his face—“ is Archibald come home ?” 

“No, Florence.” 

“Ah!” and she closed her eyes with a sigh of 
weariness. 

He sighed, too, and, for a few moments, a blank 
silence fell upon them both. 

Archibald had not been at home since the morning 
of yesterday. In one of his fierce passions, he had 
quitted the house, and gone they knew not whither. 
When he would return was a matter of equal un- 
certainty. And this, alas! was no unfrequent episode 
in the domestic history of Cranstead Abbey. 

“ The fact is,” said the squire, sadly, as he planted 
himself with his back to the fire, “he must be told. 
It will never do to go on in this way. Jarvis has 
given warning.” 

“What! Jarvis?” She said it with a frightened 
air. Jarvis had been butler for thirty years in the 
Cranstead family. 

“Yes. It seems that Archibald struck him.” 

“Struck him!” cried the lady, with a look of 
horror. 

“Yes ; he refused to give up the keys of the cellar. 
Jarvis was quite right. He knows his duty better 
by far than Archibald,” added the squire, sadly. 

She put her hand to her forehead as he spoke, but 
she did not answer. 

“It is rather hard, too,” continued the squire, in a 
tone of patient cheerfulness, “after all we have done 
and——” 

“ Suffered!” ejaculated Mrs. Cranstead. 

* Well, sufered! it is not too strong a term—that 
he should turn out soill; and he our only child, too.” 

She did not speak. There was a slight vibration 
of the leopard’s skin that covered her. 

Another blank silence, until the great gong in the 
hall began to sound its usual summons to dinner. 

The squire started from a reverie into which he had 
fallen. 

“My dear, shall I have the pleasure of your dining 
with me?” 

“Not to-day, Vincent. 
could not touch a morsel. 
sently.” 

He did not make any remark, or allude to the 
many solitary dinners he had eaten in that large 
empty dining-room. He went up to his wife, kissed 


My head aches, and I 
I shall have tea pre- 
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her affectionately, and said, in a low compassionate 
voice, as if speaking to himself, “Poor Florence!” 
Then he went briskly down-stairs. He had an air 
of cheerfulness at all times, and of geniality. No 
one ever saw the master of Cranstead Abbey at a 
disadvantage. 

The dining-table was far too ample for the occasion. 
Opposite the squire, was laid a knife and fork for one 
other person, a silver goblet, Archibald’s christening 
present, with his name and crest engraven; and 
there was placed an empty chair. 

But Archibald came not. 

“ Will you wait, sir?” asked the butler, ere he raised 
the covers. 

“No,” replied the squire. 

Even then he spoke cheerfully. His face expressed 
no petulance or impatience. He ate his dinner with 
the air of a man who has a healthy appetite, and to 
whom food is grateful. But, when the table was 
cleared, and the decanters set out, and the door 
closed behind the attendant, he rose, and drawing his 
chair to the fire, sat down, his face buried in his 
hands, his figure bent down, and almost crouching. 

He did not sit there long. Presently he rose, with 
the air of a man who shakes off, by an effort, a long 
fit of abstraction. Then, with his usual brisk tread, 
he went up-stairs to the drawing-room. He had, 
apparently, quite regained his cheerfulness,. On the 
way he passed Martha, the favourite servant before 
alluded to. He spoke-to her pleasantly; there was 
not a trace of care or sorrow on his face now. 

The drawing-room looked bright and pleasant as 
a room could look. The fire blazed merrily. The 
lamp threw a warm radiance over the table, and 
the wax lights on the chimney-piece were shining 
with a clear soft lustre. The tea-service had been 
brought up. There was the silver urn hissing 
famously, and there was cake in a silver basket. 
A bouquet of hot-house flowers was showing to 
great advantage in the lamp-light, and diffusing a 
delicious fragrance. All the comforts and elegancies 
that wealth could purchase were to be found at the 
abbey. 

Mrs. Cranstead still lay upon the sofa. She had 
not attempted any of the cheerful duties of the tea- 
table. She did not rise when her husband entered. 
She lay watching him as he made the tea. The squire 
was accustomed to render his wife these kind of 
services. When he had made it, he placed a cup 
before her, saying, in his kind cheery voice— 

“There, my dear; that will do your head good. 
There is nothing like a strong cup of tea. Try it, 
Florence.” 

She roused herself, with an effort, and, still leaning 
her head on her hand, began to sip languidly. He 
sat down in the easy chair, putting his cup on a stand 
close by. 

“TI must say I always enjoy my tea, Florence,” 
said he, eheerfully, “when the fire is bright and the 
curtains drawn.” 
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“Hark, Vincent—hark!” and she stretched out 
her trembling hand to him; “ what is it?” 

A noisy step on the corridor — the door flung 
roughly open—and, in complete undress, his boots 
spattered, his hat on, his whole appearance out of 
harmony with everybody and everything around him, 
there entered Archibald Cranstead ! 

The squire had just begun to sip his tex with ay 
air of enjoyment. He set down the cup; but he was 
placid even then. Nota ruffle came over his hand. 
some genial countenance. 

“You are late again, Archibald,” he said, quietly, 

“Late! it’s you who dine so confoundly early, 
father! I want my dinner now, safe enough, how. 
ever,” and he clashed the bell violently. 

“Had you not better go and dress?” said his 
father, still temperately. 

“ Dress !—what’s the good of dressing? There’s 
only you and mother, and I’m going out again, 
directly,” and throwing himself into a chair, he 
began to tap with his heels on the carpet. 

“Where have you been, Archibald ?” 

“It is no matter where I have been! I’m at howe 
now!” replied the young man, insolently. wa 

It was not the first time, by a great matty, that 
Archibald Cranstead had been guilty of @ sithilar 
outrage. — 

“ Archibald,” said the squire, firmly, but still tem 
perately, “you had better go down-stairs and have 
your dinner.” 

“Why can’t I have it here?” said Archikald, rudely. 

“Because, this is your mother’s room, and your 
mother is a lady, and requires consideration,” replied 
the squire, keeping his eye steadily fixed upoa 
him. 

“T don’t care! if I choose to dine here, I will!” 
He spoke in a tone of dogged brutality. He had 
evidently been carousing with his bad companions at 
the inn at Workstone. In fact, he was slightly in- 
toxicated. 

The squire had risen, the better to confront and 
overawe his son. k 

“ Archibald,” said he, his eye still steadily fixéd 
upon him, “I insist upon it that you leave the 
room.” x: 

The young man swore a fearful oath. Even the 
high-spirited countenance of the squire turned pale 
and agitated. 3 

“T won't stir till I have had my dinner! nothing 
shall make me!” 

But something did make him. A strong hand, 
with which his younger might was ill able to cope, 
was laid upon him. Quietly, and without the least 
unnecessary violence or confusion, the squire led 
him from the room. : 

There was a name by which Archibald was called 
in the neighbourhood—a name which, happily, had 
not reached the ears of his parents. He was 
“the curse of the Cransteads !” 

(To be continued.) 
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“PONS ASINORUM.” 
A STORY FOR BOYS. 


4 N a cheerful room, opening out to the 
hepmafom. with its cool green grass 


half drawn down, to cut off the glare of 
B morning sun from the writing-table, Hugh 
and Alfred Spencer sat at work with their tutor. 
Or rather, I should say, Hugh Spencer sat at work, 
buried in dictionary and delectus, whilst his younger 
brother sat amusing himself by watching the 
fluttered movements of a large brown moth under a 
glass beside him. True, he had a slate before him 
anda Euclid book, but the slate was so rubbed that 
it was hard even to trace the outlines of the fifth pro- 
position on its blurred surface, and the book lay open 
at the same page it had lain open at for many days, 
dark thumb-marks above and below telling of as 
prolonged a struggle at Pons Asinorum as ever 
Horatius waged of old at Tiber. 

“Well, Alfred,” said Mr. Aylmer, rising from his 
seat beside Hugh, and laying his hand pleasantly on 
the boy’s shoulder as he addressed him, “well, 
Alfred, have you mastered it, yet ?” 

Alfred wriggled his shoulder uneasily from under his 
tutor’s hand, and answered, gruffly, “No; and I don’t 
intend to try any more. It will never come right.” 


“Certainly not, as long as you make no effort that |. 


it should. But let us go at it together once more, 
and see, Alfred, if we cannot take this unhandy 
bridge at a triumphant gallop.” And again, for 
about the sixth time that morning, Mr. Aylmer, taking 
his seat beside Alfred, patiently began: ‘<The angles 
at the base of an isosceles triangle——” 

But Hugh Spencer had ‘not learnt patience in the 
same hard school as his tutor, and, thrusting his 
fingers into his ears, he exclaimed, petulantly, “I 
declare it’s too bad, Alfred! I’m sick of hearing the 
same thing over and over again. You’ve stuck at 
that wretched proposition—that’s as easy as A B C— 
for a whole week and more. It’s simply absurd.” 

All chance of a successful passage of Pons Asi- 
norum for that day was now over, Alfred scarcely 
gave his brother time to finish his sentence, It was 
just the last straw on a back bent all the morning 
under a self-imposed weight of ill-humour and 
temper. There was something surging in Alfred’s 
chest now, gathering up in-hard lumps in his. throat, 
nsing blindingly to his eyes, and, springing up, he 
laid his hand on the thing nearest to it—the tumbler 
over his yalued specimen—and would have flung it 


at his brother, had not Mr. Aylmer’s. strong arm | | 


testrained his, and Mr. Aylmer’s firm voice of reproof | 
teealled him to consciousness—to the consciousness | 
ofa satisfied whirr through the open window, as the | 
lberated moth escaped; and to the consciousness of 
his brother’s calm face—irritatingly calm—distorted 
through a blur of tears. 

It was too much for Alfred. To-day, when there 
had been no buckling on of armour en the right 





hand and on the left; to-day, when the bedside 
prayer had been hurried through—too much for him 
all this; and, shaking himself hastily free from Mr. 
Aylmer’s hold, he dashed out through the open 
window, across the flower-beds, the mignonette and 
heliotropes, with crushing angry strides, down the 
path between the fresh hay-cocks on to the tall, un- 
cut meadow, and there, sheltered from cruel gaze by 
the giant feathery grass and blue corn-flowers, he 
flung himself down, and let the hard passionate sobs, 
which had been choking him all the morning, escape. 
But they were not followed, these parched sobs, by 
any refreshing spring of tears. Alfred was too angry 
to ery; so the hot cheeks burned without, and the hot 
pride and temper burned within, unsoftened by any- 
thing of sorrow or humility. 

Always the same was the burden of his grief; 
always in trouble and disgrace at home. Mr. Aylmer, 
always harsh and exacting: had he not insisted on 
that hateful proposition? Hugh, always unkind and 
domineering: had he not drawn that cruel picture, 
representing Alfred on a bridge, four-footed, long- 
eared, and asinine ; his front legs thrust obstinately 
forward, and poor Mr. Aylmer, with whip and rein, 
hopelessly urging him on? Had not Euclid been 
invented by somebody who knew how he hated it— 
the fifth proposition for his special annoyance? In 
fact, Alfred Spencer was a deeply-injured boy; every 
one was against him—nobody cared for him. A very 
little more would make a hero of him. What should 
that little be ? 

What would Alexander or Philip of Macedon have 
done in his position? Nothing so mean and common- 
place as going quietly baek to apologise to Mr. 
Aylmer, or to his brother Hugh—his elder by only 
one year—or to make another effort over the unlucky 
bridge. Oh, no! now that he had mounted his high 
horse, Bucephalus, he must ride it a little longer; do 
something noble, brave, and striking. What should 
it be? Yes, he had it now; and yet it was not alto- 
gether a momentary resolve, a hasty determination, 
that made him spring up with sudden energy, shaking 
the hay-seed from his shock of yellew hair; it was 
rather the realisation of a wish, a longing fostered 
during the ong lonely months since his mother’s 
death, to be acted upon now in this day of trouble 
and vexation. 

He was not going to run away from home, away 
from Mr. Aylmer, Hugh, Pons Asinorum, and all, with 
no other object, because this would be childish; but 
he was going to leave home, go away to sea, enter 


| some branch of her Majesty’s service—begin from this 


day to do what he liked, in fact, and not as others 
bade him. 

Alfred was all energy now; forgetful, hatless, and 
slippered, he began to run, directing his course to 
the river down in the plantation. He knew it had its 
outlet at Cringles Bay, some dozen miles distant or 
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more. He would take it as his true guide to the sea, 
the broad open sparkling sea. Running down the 
meadow, jumping the low hay-cocks, speaking com- 
fortably to himself, on he went for about the space of 
twenty minutes; then his spirit flagged a little when 
he reached the river’s brink, and he sat down on the 
grass to shake out the stones from his slippers and 
cool himself, for it seemed to him; to be growing 
intensely hot, not a breath of air stirring the leaves 
overhead. ‘The calm waters of the river looked brown 
and.thick under the dark plantation trees. All was 
so still,. his.own hot panting ‘breath was the only 
sound he could distinguish, 

It might have been an hour, or rather less, that 
his hero-fever upbore him. It carried him through the 
one-acre field, where Tousson’s white bull generally 
grazed, and happily over the stone wall, without even 
a distant vision of his enemy, into the adjoining 
field. And then. it forsook him, left him sitting on 
the ground, “tired and dispirited ; still near enough 
to home forthe sense of his tutor’s authority—ab- 
solute in his father’s absence—to oppress him; and 
yet far enough that home to feel lonely, almost 
depressed by his solitude. 

He was certain now, too, that there was going to 
be a thunder-storm; the sky was shut in by an inky 
curtain with ragged fringe. He might bé very brave 
before his tutor, before his elder brother;. but before 
the dread of a storm, the crooked lightning, and 
rattling thunder, Alfred was a child, a mere child. 

Again he jumped: to his feet with a sudden im-. 
pulse, a sudden desire, perchance a sudden prayer, 
and turned his face homewards. Another vivid flash 
lit up the manor windows with a momentary illu- 
mination, glanced on the manor conservatory and on 
the wet stones by the river. _ With that near and yet 
far-off-sounding peal that followed, another sound 
came on Alfred’s ear; the trample of brushwood on 
the sloping hill above him, and alow, frightened 
snort rising into a roar down the green slope— 
dazzlingly green under the inky sky—came, as it 
seemed to Alfred, directly towards him, the dreaded 
white bull! 

Alfred didnot run now; he sprang from stone 
to stone; those round angry eyes had surely been 
fixed on him, those pointed horns levelled at him. 
Were the river at the Salmon Pool not so deep, he 
would run straight in, and trust himself to its mercy, 
rather than to.that of the enemy behind. Stay, 
there..was.a tree there, fallen or placed purposely 
across the river. Would it support him? The river 
here ran,deep and rapid ; but Alfred had no time for 
consideration. He would rather go down irto the 
river there, than be caught upon those cruel horns, and 
dashed from them again. Splash into the river went 
the now slipperless feet, knee-deep the white duck 
trousers. Alfred drew a long breath; he was astride 
now on the narrow bridge, grasping the rough wood 
with trembling hands, he drew himself forwards, 
rapidly measuring with his eye the distance those 
horns—yard long in his frightened imagination— 
might reach. Then he ventured to tury his eyes 


backwards. The white bull was standing with it 
head over a stone wall at the opposite corner of t¢ 
field; those round angry eyes all unconscious of the 
poor little boy-hero astride on his wooden bridge © 
The storm had nearly spent. itself now; the ag 
clattering peal seemed to have wrenched open the 
black sky, and made a way for the heavy downfall — 
of rain, which was splashing into the Salmon Pol, — 
now dashing up brackish drops into Alfred’s very 
face, running down his cheeks from the yellow mats 
of hair. He could nat let go his hold—on life, oy” 
hope, on everthing—to push back the heavy locky 
from before his eyes, Unsustained any longer by 
the sense of actual danger behind him, he felt 4 ine 
capable of advancing any further on the 

bridge ; and yet, to return was impossible. He held’ 
on for some time, trying not to’ look at the fast. 
flowing water below. Why did Hugh’s picture’ in! 
the Euclid book present itself with torturing’ Vivid! 
ness and personality to his eyes? Why did he feel 
so nervous, almost giddy, and uncertain in his hold?’ ~ 

“Help! help!” "It had risen now beyond control? . 
A choking child’s cry came from the lips of 
would-be hero. 

A child’s ery, and nothing more; and rat 
dying thunder-peal did not drown it. It* rem 
the ear of Him who is near to all them thi t eal 
upon him ; and help was already at hand. , 

What was it that, even now, brought comfort % 
reassurance to Alfred’s ears? © ‘Was it not the touch’ ~ 
‘of the firm hand, and the tones of the same firm — 
voice, which, even that very morning, he had resented 
and despised. 

2 Here, Alfred; poor boy, keep up—hold on ti 
is near.’ 

Alfred did keep up, did hold on, until Mr. Ayliiers 
arm was round his waist; and, half wading,” half’ 
swimming, the strong man brought him to shore. 
And then Alfred gave way—with his head Gn “Mr 
Aylmer’s lap, and Hugh kneeling beside i 
was a comforter now—gave way to tears, precious’ 
tears of sorrow, with stammered words of ropeusns 
too. 

“ Not now, not now, poor child,” said Mr. Aijneiet 
“not till we have you safely housed at homé. Bo. 
not try to speak now, but thank God in your’ heart’ © 
for this lesson.” 

Alfred Spenn did thank God silently in his heart,. 
as he rode home there on Mr. Aylmer’s pony. 
the humble words of apology and regret came too— 
to Mr. Aylmef,"88 he and Alfred sat together in’ the’ 
study window that evening ; to Hugh, when he came 
in late to tea, triumphant and flushed from an hour's» 
chase after a ditto of Alfredis valued specimen, 
forfeited that morning to Alfred’s hasty temper; to 
a yet higher Authority (which Alfred had slighted 
and despised), as he knelt that night in prayer. 

With such a stimulus, the mastery even of the 
“hateful propositién” became easy; and Hugh had 
no further occasion to complain of Pons Asinorui, 
Mr. Aylmer no need to recall his pupil’s attention to 
the blurred Euclid page. 
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